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Description of the Eruption of the Souffrier Mountain, 
on Thursday Night, the 30th of April, 1819, in the 
Island of St. Vincent. 


HE Souffrier Mountain, the most northerly of the lofty 

chain running through the centre of this island, and the 
highest of the whole, as computed by the most accurate survey 
that has ever yet been taken, had for some time past indi- 
cated much disquietude; and from the extraordinary fre- 
quency and violence of earthquakes, which are calculated to 
have exceeded 200 within the last year, portended some great 
moveinent or eruption. The apprehension, however, was notso 
immediate, as to restrain curiosity, or to prevent repeated visits 
tothe crater, which of late had been more numerous than 
at any former period, even to Sunday last, the 26th of April ; 
when some gentlemen ascended it, and remained there some 
time. Nothing unusual was then remarked, or any external 
difference observed, except rather astronger emission of smoke 
from the interstices of the conical hill, at the bottom of the 
crater. To those that have not visited this romantic and won- 
derful spot, a slight description of it, as it lately stood, is pre- 
viously necessary, 

About 2000 feet from the level of the sea (calculating from 
conjecture), on the south side of the mountain, and rather 
more thau two-thirds of its height, opens a circular chagm, 
somewhat exceeding half a mile in diameter, and between 
4 and 500 feet in depth; exactly in the centre of this 
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capacious bowl, rose a comical hill about 260 or S00 feet in 
height, and about 200 in diameter, richly covered and varie. 
gated with shrubs, brushwood, and vines, above half way up, 
and for the remainder coveted over with virgin sulphur to 
the top. From the fissures of the cone and _ insterstices 
of the rocks, a thin white smoke was constantly emitted, 
occasionally tinged with a slight bluish flame. ‘The precipi- 
tous sides of this magnificent amphitheatre were fringed with 
Various evergreens and aromatic shrubs, flowers, and many 
alpine plants. On the north aud south sides of the base of 
the cone were two pieces of water, one perfectly pure and 
tasteless, the other strongly impregnated with sulphur and 
alum. This lonely and beautiful spot was rendered more 
enchanting by the singularly melodious notes of a bird, an 
inhabitant of these upper solitudes, and altogether unknown to 
the other parts of the island : hence principally called, or sup- 
posed to be invisible; though it certainly has been seen, and is 
a species of the merle, 

A century had now elapsed since the last convulsion of 
the mountain, or since any other elements bad disturbed the 
serenity of this wilderness than those which are common to the 
tropical tempest. It apparently slumbered in primeval 
solitude and tranquillity, and from the luxuriant vegeta 
tion and growth of the forest, which covered its sides trom 
the base nearly to the summit, seemed to discountenance the 
fact, and falsify the records of the ancient voleano. Such was 
the majestic, peaceful Souffrier ow April the 27th ; but we 
trod on ignem repositum cineri doloso, and our imaginery 
sulety was soon to be confounded by the sudden danger of de- 
yastation. Justas the plantation bells rang twelve at noon on 
Monday the 27ih, an abrupt and dreadful crash from the 
mountain, With a severe concussion of ihe earth, and tremulous 
noise in the air, alarmed all around it. The resurrection of this 
fiery furnace was proclaimed in a moment by a vast column of 
thick, black, ropy smoke, like that of au immense glass-house, 
bursting forth at once, and mounting to ihe sky ; showering 
down sand, with gritty calcined particles of earth and favilla 
mixed ou all below. ‘This driven before the wind towards 
Wallibon aud Morne Ronde, darkened the air like a cataract 
of rain, and covered the ridges, woods, and cane-pieces with 
Jight grey coloured ashes, resembling suow when slightly 
covered by dust. As the eruption increased, this continual 
shower expanded, destroying every appearance of vegetation, 
At nighta very considerable degree of ignition was observed 
ou the lips of the crater; but it is noe asserted, that there 
was as yet any sensible ascension of flame. ‘The same awful 
scene presented itself on Tuesday; the fall of favilla and 
calcined pebbles still increasing, aud the compact, - co- 
ula 
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Jumn from the crater rising perpendicularly to an immense 
height, with a noise at intervals like the muttering of distant 
thunder. 

On Wednesday the 29th, all these menacing symptoms of 
horror and combusion still gathered more thick and terrific 
for miles around the dismal and half-observed mountain. 
The prodigious column shot up with quicker motion, dilat- 
ing as it rese like a balloon. The sun appeared in total 
eclipse, and shed a meridian twilight over us, that aggravated 
the wintry gloom of the scene now completely powdered over 
with falling particles, It was evident that the crisis was yet to 
come—that the burning fluid was struggling fora vent, and 
Jabeuring to throw off the superincumbent strata and ob- 
structions, which suppressed the igniyomous torrent. At night, 
it was manifest, that it had greatly disengaged itself from its 
burthen, by the appearance of fire flashing above the mouth 
of the crater. 

On Thursday, the memorable 30th of April, the reflection 
of the rising sun on this majestic body of eurling vapour was 
sublime beyond imagination—any comparison of the Gla- 
ciers, of the Andes, or Cordilleras with it, can but feebly 
convey an idea of the fleeey whiteness and brilliancy of 
this awful column of intermingled and wreathed smoke and 
clouds: it afterwards assumed a more sulpbureous cast, like 
what we call thander-clouds, and in the course of the day a 
ferruginous and sanguine appearance, with much livelier 
action in the ascent, a more extensive dilation, as if almost 
freed from every obstruction; in the afternoon the noise 
was incessant, aud resembled the approach of thunder still 
nearer avd nearer, with a vibration that affected the feelings 
and hearing : as yet there was no convulsive motion, or sensi- 
ble earthquake. ‘Terror and consternation now scized all 
beholders. The Charaibs, settled at Morne Ronde, at the 
foot of the Soutirier, abandoned their houses, with their 
live stock, and every thing they possessed, and fled preei- 
pitately towards town. ‘The negroes became confused, for- 
sook their work, looked up to the mountain, and as it shock, 
trembled, with the dread of what they could neither under- 
stand nor describe—the birds fell to the ground, over- 
powered with showers of favilla, unable to keep themselves 
on the wing—the catile were starving for want of food, as 
nota blade of grass or a leaf was now to be found—the 
sea wasunuch discoloured, but in no wise uncommonly eg)- 
tated; and it is remarkable, that throughout the whole of 
this violent disturbance of the earth, it continued quite pas- 
sive, and did not at any time sympathize with the agitation of 
the land. 
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About four o'clock, P. M. the noise became more alarm. 
ing, and just before sun-set the clouds reflected a bright cop. 
per colour, suffused with fire. Scarcely had the day closed, 
when the flame burst at length pyramidically from the crater, 
through the mass of smoke ; the rolling of the thunder wy 
came more awlul and deafening, electric flashes quickly sue. 
ceeded, attended with loud claps: and now, indeed, the tumult 
began. Those only who have witnessed such a sight, can 
form any idea of the magnificence and variety of the light. 
ning and electric flashes ; some forked zig-zag ‘playing ACTOss 
the perpendicular column from the crate r—othe rs shooting 
upwards from the mouth like rockets of the most dazzling 
lustre—others like shells with their trailing fuses, flying in 
different parabolas, with the most vivid scintillations from 
the dark sanguine column, which vow seemed inflexible, 
and immoveable by the wind. Shortly after seven P. M, the 
mighty caldron was seen to simmer, and the ebullition of lava 
to break out on the N. W.side. This immediately after boil. 
ing over the orifice, and flowing a short way, was opposed by 
the acclivity of a higher — ae over which it was 
impelled by the immense tide of liquified fire that drove it 
on, forming the figure V in pln! illumination. Sometimes, 
when the ebullition slackened, or was insufficient to urge it 
over the obstructing hill, it recoiled back, like a refluent billow 
from the rock, and then again rushed forward, impelled by 
fresh supplies, and scaling every obstacle, carrying rocks 
and woods together, in its course down the slope of the moun- 
tain, until it precipitated itself down some vast ravine, con- 
cealed from our sight by the intervening ridges of Morne 
Ronde. Vast globular bodies of fire were seen projected from 
the fiery furnace, and bursting, fell back into it, or over it, 
ou the surrounding bushes, which were instantly set in flames. 
About four hours from the lava boiling over the crater, 
it reached the sea, as we could observe from the reflection 
of the fire, and the electric flashes attending it. About half 
past one, another stream of lava was seen descendiug to 
the eastward towards Rabacca. The thundering noise of 
ihe mountain, and the vibration of sound that had been so 
formidable hitherto, now mingled in the sullen monotonous 
roar of the rolling lava, became so terrible, that dismay was 
almost turned into despair. At this time the first earthquake 
was felt ; this was followed by showers of cinders, that fell with 
the hissing r noise of hail daring two hours. 

At three o'clock, a rolling on the roofs of the houses in- 
dicated a fall of stones, which soon thickened, and at length 
descended ina rain of intermingled fire, that threatened at 
once the fate of Pompeii, or Herculaneum. The crackling 
and coruscations from the crater at this period exceeded 
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nll that had yet passed. The eyes were struck with momen- 
tary blindness, and the ears stunned with the glomeration of 
sounds. People sought shelter ia the cellars, under rocks, or 
uny where—tor every where was nearly the same; and the 
miserable negroes flying from their huts, were knocked 
down, or wounded, and many killed in the open air. Several 
houses were set on fire. ‘The estates situated in the immediate 
vicinity seemed doomed to destruction. Had the stones that 
fell been proportionably heavy to their size, not a living crea- 
ture could have esc: iped without death: these having under- 
gone a thorough fusion, they were divested-of their natu- 
yal gravity, and fell almost as light as pumex, though in some 
places as lurge as a man’s head. This dreadful rain of 
stones and fire lasted upwards of an hour, and was again 
succeeded by cinders from three ’till six o’clock in the morn- 
ing. Earthquake followed earthquake almost momentarily, 
or rather the whole of this part of the island was in a state 
of continued oscillation—-not agitated by shocks, vertical 
or horizontal, but undulated like water shaken in a bowl. 

The break of day, if such it could be called, was truly 
terrific. Darkness was only visible at eight o'clock, and the 
birth of May dawned like the day of judgzeme ut: a chaotic 
gloom enveloped the mountain, and an impenctrable haze 
hung over the sea, with black sluggish clouds of a.sulphu- 
reous cast. ‘The whole island was covered with favilla, cinders, 
s¢oria, and broken masses of volcanic matter. It was not 
untilthe afternconthe muttering noise of the mountain sunk 
gradually into’a solemn yet suspicious silence. Such were the 
particulars of this sublime and tremendous scene, from com- 
mencement tocatastrophe. ‘T'o describe the effects is, if possi- 
ble,a more diflicult task. 

On the estate, called Wallibou, to leeward, and on five 
more to windward; or, as we speak here, in the Charaib 
country, the earth is still covered with what I will still term 
ashes, from six to twelve inches ; and on one estate, the walls 
of the boiling-house fell in, as it is supposed, from the effects 
of an earthquake 

Excepting the | one estate to leeward, and those five to 
wi rdward, b do not believe the injury has been very great. 
The ashes have fallen abundantly on two or three others, 
but, itis hoped, not enough materially to injure the soil; this, 
however, as well as the effect where it is deeper, must be ascere 
tained by experience. We have no data to judge whether 
tthe a mere Ca} uf mortuam, or if it centains the sources of 
vegetation; if the latter, labour and industry may bring mat- 
ters about 3 but if the former, [ do not know what to sxy. So 
the rivers which turn the mills on these estates, may resuine 
their 
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theircourses ; but no human wisdom can do more than con. 
jecture on the subject. 

The estates, trom the Charaib boundary, and from Walli. 
bou have not, as | understood, received any injury ; the ashes 
fell indeed to the extent of many miles at sea, for after the 
great and heavy part was deposited, the lighter particles 
seem to have been dispersed in all directions throughout the 
island ; it has made a light thin crust about one-fourth, or one. 
eighth of an inch thick, which we consider as doing more good 
than harm, 

Qaly one white man, and, [ believe, forty or fifiy negroes, 
have been lost, and some magass-houses, negro houses, and 
other buildings took fire, from the ignited stones, which were 
discharged to a considerable distance, and at certain periods 
in great profusion. 

This, I believe, is a tolerably correct statement of the 
effects produced by this dreadful event, though [ speak with 
some hesitation as to the damage suffered by two esiates in 
the Charaib country, and one to leeward called Richmond, 
the accounts which I have not agreeing very well. My 
opinion is, that the damage is not great, but persons con- 
cerned in all the properties from Mount Young (to wind- 
ward) and from Wallibou (to leeward,) may be at ease as to 
aay loss. 





PANEGYRIC ON THE GOUT. 


To THe PRINTER, 
Sir, 


ye naeeens, as you may remember, wrote an encomium 
4 on folly ; and another great scholar, whose name I have 
forgotten, composed a sober panegyric on the benefits of 
inebricty—two topics of praise, whose merits were likely to be 
generally understood, and duly appreciated, by a majority of 
mankind. But happening lately to have a severe fit of the 
gout, it struck me that neither folly nor inebriety could 
better deserve the encomiums of the learned and ingenious; 
and although I do not pretend to rank myself in either of those 
classes, yet having a little leisure on my hands, L know not that 
I can devote itto amore laudable purpose than in attempting 
to rescue from unmerijed obloquy an object worthy rather of 
immortal panegyric. 

In the first place, then, the gout is allowed on all hands to 
lengthen life, and though most of us complain occasionally ot 
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really wish for death but when he is at a distance. Add 
to which, the gout, like Aaron’s rod, swallows up all other 
bodily disorders, and so puts us out of all fear of that long 
and terrible list of aches and maladies which we sometimes 
see subjoined to the recommendatory advertisement of a 
quack medicine. The chosen devotee of gout may smile 
securely at the bilious, laugh at dropsy, and set catarrh and 
phthisic at defiance. Dr. Johnson, on surveying the splendid 
mansion and extensive domain of some noble proprietor, 
said, “ All this shuts out but one evil, poverty ;—“ But 
how many blessings does it let in?” was the sensible reply. 
A directly contrary encomium may be passed on the gout, 
for even if it should not be allowed to be of itself a great 
good, yet let us consider how many ills are shut out by its 
presence. 

But this is, in truth, the smallest part of its praise. The 
grand and peculiar benefits of the gout are, that it amazingly 
enhances the value of life’s choicest blessings, health and 
friendship, and that it is incomparably the best teacher we can 
have of the great cardinal virtues—patience, temperance, and 
fortitude. 

For the first, I need only observe how much all our plea- 
sures depend on contrast, and how the most common things 
become sources of delight, when we have experienced their 
deprivation. The sailor who has lost the use of one leg sets 
a double value upon the other; and the late Mr. Belcher, of 
pugilistic celebrity, having had one of his eyes knocked 
up in single combat, thought the remaining one too precious 
to be risked in another encuunter. It is only the beggar that 
can fully appreciate all the joys which a shilling is cupable 
of ss and who, having escaped the dangers of starva- 
tion, enjoys his crust of bread with a relish which venison or 
ture never gave. What patriot can so truly estimate all the 
blessings of liberty, as he who has unhappily experienced the 
miseries of a gaol? On which account, no doubt, it is that so 
many of our great political authors contrive to write themselves 
into temporary confinement. 

On the very same principle, all the pleasures of life seem 
doubly dear to him, who has just recovered from a severe fit 
of the gout. What man so likely to relish the delights of 
the social as he who has for two or three mouths been con- 
fined to the conversation of his nurse and his apothecary? 
The common powers of locomotion become sources of actual 
enjoyment to one, whose travels for many weeks have con- 
sisted in a removal from one side of his bed to the other, or 
at most from the bed to the easy chair. These latter gratifica- 
tious, f am aware, are common to all convalescents, after a 
long and serious illness; but their value is greatly enhanced 
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to the gouty patient by certain occasional twinges in the 
toe and other extremities, which, like the few morning drops 
succeeding a tempestuous night, serve to remind hitn more 
forcibly of the “ pitiless pelting of the storm,” now happily 
over, and to render the contrast more vivid between past pain 
and present pleasure. 

But after all, the most important advantages of the gout 
are those of a moral description. ‘The great orator, Tully, 
was at the trouble of composing aun elaborate treatise to 
recommend the practice of the four cardinal virtues ; but, 
to say nothing of his admirable precepts being locked up 
from common use in a dead janguage, | will venture to 
affirm that one good fit of the gout gives more intelligible and 
convincing lectures upon the suiyject, than all the ethical 
treatises ever published. The virtue of patience indeed is 
so evidentiy. essential in this particular disorder, that it is 
always included in the usual presciiption, to be applied 
witha quantum suffictt of flannel. 'Teaperance too it teaches 
in a way that “ comes home to the bosoms of men,’ 
and those who continue to resist its admonitions may safely 
be pronounced beyond all hopes of amendment. What a 
lesson do the groans of a gouty chamber fead to indolence 
and sensuality! If they are deaf to “ the, voice of the 
charmer,” au angel frous Heaven would warn them in vain. 
What preacher ever painted the evils of gluttony and 
drunkenness in colours so durable and vivid—a twinge of 
the great toe has often restrained the career of a three-bottle 
hero more effectually than the. most paibetic sermon. And 
then, with regard to tortitude, L doubt whether that “ stern 
nurse,” (is Gray calls her,) “ adversity,” can more forci- 
bly inculcate its use and necessity. And although they never 
get a place in the calendar, [ am inclined to think that tew 
snartyrs are better intitled to commemoration than those, who 
have been able to face a fit of the gout, without repining or 
dismay. 

Such are its most striking moral effects. Need [ point out 
how iafinitely paltry and insignificant those trivial causes of 
disquietude which ruffle the tempers of the healthy and robust, 
appear in the eyes of him, who has just recovered from the 
agony of the rack ? 

In addition to all T have mentioned, Soame Jenyns, in his 
ingenious essay on the Origin of Evil, supposes that in the 
greatand endless scale of creation, there is aclass of beings, 
one link above ourselves, who, among oiber amusements, find 
great diversion in tormenting the poor folks of this sublu- 
nary sphere with those well-devised tortures, known among us 
by the several names of gout, rheumatism, palsy, and so 
forth. Aud, surely, ina severe fitof the gout, it must afford 
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the philosophic mind great consolation to consider, that what 
is almost death to us, is mere sport to these lovers of drol- 
lery, who are laughing incog at our grimaces, and stretching 
our joints on the rack, in order to contribute to their innocent 
amusements—just as a cockchafer is set on a pin to make diver- 
sion for the young sportsman of the nursery. 

Having thus, Sir, proved the many blessings arising from 
this opprobrium medicorum, whether considered in a moral 
or philosophical point of view, I shall conclude the encomium 
by assuring you, that unless you have yourself felt all the 
varieties of a fit, you must ever remain a stranger to those en- 
joyments, which are at this moment experienced by, 

Sir, your sincere well-wisher, 


PODARGOPHILOS. 


P.S. Pray, Sir, do you sell the celebrated French remedy ? 
If so, be so good as send me a bottle. 








Remarks on the Commerce of the United States of 
America. 


[From a recent Publication by Mr. John Bristed, of New York.] 


T is enough for the present to examine the effects of the 

restrictive energies of France and the United States upon 
American commerce. In the year 1807, the foreign trade 
of this country amountcd in imports and exports to 216,000,000 
of dollars; in 1808, it fell down to 70,000,000 ; in 1809, 
it rose to 140}000,000 ; in 1810, its nominal amount was 
160,000,000. To all who are acquainted with even the 
elements of political economy, it need not be remarked 
how much the agriculture and the manufactures of the 
country must have suffered from the diminution of its com- 
merce, since these three great branches of productive indus- 
try invariably rise or fall together. The rude produce of 
the country is now, in the beginning of the year 181], 
lying in unsaleable heaps in the barns of the farmer, or the 
warehouses of the merchant, while an almost universal 
bankraptey is pervading the whole mercantile class through- 
outthe union. This general calamity has arisen from a com- 
bination of causes, all uniting their efforts to produce an 
accumulation of individual and national evil upon these 
United States. First. Buonaparte has, within the Jast three 
years, actually plundered America of property to the amount 
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of at least 50,000,000 of dollars; not a single cent of 
which will ever be restored. ‘Secondly.. The American go. 
vernment, by their embargo, imposed on the 22d of De. 
cember, 1807, threw the United States out of their ac. 
customed channels of commerce, and enabled Britain to find 
out new and more advantageous sources of trade ; conse. 
quently, when the embargo was raised in the spring of 
1809, the market for American commodities was not half 
So extensive as it had been before we adopted the French 
system ; wherefore, the shipments of our merchants to Bri. 
tain and her dependencies, during the years 1809 — 1810, 
have averaged a loss of 50,000,000 of dollars, owing to 
our produce being no longer saleable in those markets 
which. had formerly been the sources of our greatest pro 
fits, 

Our cotton had been forestalled by that of Brazil and of 
the East Indies ; our lumber by that of Canada; our fish by 
that of Newfoundland; and so on through most of our 
articles of traffic. Thirdly. Our merchants, eager to te- 
trieve the loss of time, maikets, and property, occasioned to 
them by the joint efforts of Buonaparte and the cabinet a 
Washington, have overtraded the remnant of their capital 
in endeavouring to foree new markets for the reception of 
their commodiies. Added to ail this, the American go- 
vernment, taking advantage of the calamities which, in 
cenjunction with the executive of France, it had brought upoa 
its own merchants, gave the death-blow to the commer 
cial credit, and widened the bankruptcy of the country, 
by its envenomed denunciations against the bank of the United 
States, which was accused of being a monied insttution, 
of having part of its stock held by toveignersy-of facilitating 
the operations of commerce, of sustaining and augmenting 
the credit of the country; and of many other crimes, all 
equally anti-republican. {La consequence of the non-renewal 
of the charter of the bank, a very large mass of circulating 
credit is lost to our merchants and to the country at large. 
And this is the precise moment, when our farmers can- 
not scll their produce, and when our merchants are all ruined, 
which, our governors and legislators have seized for the 
purpose of congratulating the good citizens of these United 
States on the yrowing prosperity of their manufactures 5 as il 
the manufactures of a country always flourished in direct pro- 
portion to the stagnation of its agriculture, the destruction of 
its commercial capital, and the annihilation of its national 
credit. 
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INTERESTING TRIAL, 


COURT OF KING’S BENCH, Juxy 1. 
CHAMBERLAIN ¥. GAYTON. 


“HIS was an action to recover a compensation in da- 
1 mages for an injury sustained by the plaintiff, through the 
negligence of the defendant, the proprietor and driver of an 
Edmonton stage. 

Mr. Parke, for the plaintiff, called an old seaman asa 
witness, who was a passenger with the plaintiff at the time the 
accident occurred, and whose evidence was as follows: “ [ 
was a passenger upon the upper deck of the defendant’s coach, 
onthe 28th of April last, in company with the plaintiff and 
another person ; we got aboard together in Skinner-street, and 
went fulla head till we made the Angel Inn, at Edmonton, 
when the coachman hove-to for the purpose of landing a lady, 
who was a passenger in the cabin ; he left the helm without a 
steersinan, when the two horses who were a head took fright, 
mayhap at the sparks which flew from the pipe of a lubber 
who was blowing smoke and fire aboutat the door of the Angel. 
They set off full speed ; and I saw the plaintiff get from the 
upper deck of the coach upon the box, and reach over to try 
tocatch the steering tackle, when he fell-to between the two 
stern horses; | was afraid we should run foul of a piece of 
timber which laid ou the larboard side, but we got clear of it ; 
the plaintiff bad got hold of the steering tackle, and stopt the 
horses’ way a little, and I jumped safe a-shove. Soon after the 
horses hove-to, one of them, having got a-ground upon a 
heap of stones, and the coachman coming up, cut some of 
the rizging, backed the coach a-siern, and got the horses up. 
I saw the plaintiff some time afier, but he had had his head 
dressed by the doctor before I saw him; it was tied round with 
ahandkerchief, which was very bloody: [ would rather have 
been a-board aship in a storm than where I was, for we went 
at the rate of ten knots an hour, or more.” 

Fron other evidence it appeared that the plaintiff, in his 
endeavours to stop the horses, fell under their feet, and was 
trampled upon; and the surgeon, whoafterwards attended him, 
stated, that he received a very deep and severe wound over the 
right eye, which prevented bis attending to his business for 
upwards of a week, and required his (the surgeon's) attendance 
for three weeks. 

The defence set up was, that the defendant had been guilty 
of no nevligence, that he had only quitted the box as long as 
Was necessary for him to set down a lady, who was a passenger 
in the con h, aud totake out het luggage. 

4h 
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Lord Ellenborough observed, that a person undertaking to 
carry passengers, was bound to carry them, as far as possible, 
in safety ; he therefore ought, on no account, to leave his 
horses. If it was impossible for him to carry on his business 
without quitting the box, he must have some person with 
him, with whom to leave the horses in charge during his ab- 
sence.—The jury found a verdict for the plaintiff, damages @0), 
costs 40s. 








REFLECTIONS ON LIFE AND MANNERS, 
{From the French of Count Oxenstiern.] 


ON RAILLERY. 


We. may learn to read and write, but we cannot learn to 
jest. A particular gift of nature is requisite for it ; and 
to say the truth, I think he is happy who does not possess the 
talent, and still more happy who does not wish to acquire 
it. The character of a jester is odious to all good men, itis 
also adangerous employment; for although raillery consists 
but in a few words, which are but simple movements of the air, 
it often raises great storms in the intercourse of lite. 
Raillery is the eldest daughter of familiarity ; and, in the 
end, covers with contempt those who practise it. Regardless, 
however, of the truth of this observation, if we are determined 
to pursue it, we must necessarily possess an agreeable turn of 
wit, and an irreproachable conduct; otherwise the readiness 
of the respondent, may expose the failings of the jester, in 
spite of his effrontery. 


ON GRATITUDE. 


Gratitude being a fruit which can only be produced by 
the tree of beneficence, it must of necessity be a virtue of 
great perfection, since it boasts so noble an origin. 1 do not 
scruple to place it at the head of all the virtues: for the 





Almighty requires of us no other; as it gives birth to every 
thing that is requisite for our salvation. 

So much was this virtue esteemed by the heathens, that 
they imagined three divinities in honour of it, under the name 
of the graces; Thalia, Aglaiw, and Euphrosyne. ‘These three 
goddesses they devoted to gratitude, as if one was not sul- 
ficient to honour so rare a virtue. -‘They have always been 
described by the poets as naked, to make us understand that 
in matters of kindness and gratitude, we should act with a 
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sincere and ingenuous heart. They pourtrayed them as vir- 
gins, and in the bloom of youth, to teach us that a kindness 
should ever be kept in remembrance, and that our gratitude 
should never be suffered to grow old, They have given to 
these goddesses a mild and smiling appearance, in order to 
signify the joy we should constantly feel when we can acknow- 
ledge the obligations we owe to our benefactors. They have 
limited the number of these divinities to three, to teach us that 
gratitude should be threefold in proportion to the benefits 
received. ‘They have drawn them holding each other by the 
hand, toremind us that beneficence and gratitude should be 
inseparable. 

This is what the heathens themselves teach us; and whata 
noble mind never fails to practise, when it has an opportunity. 
1 am farther persuaded, if the munificence of a generous mind, 
and the gratitude of asincere heart were weighed in the same 
balance, that nothing would appear more equal. Hence it 
appears to me, that he who confers an obligation should never 
be vain of it; and that he who would acknowledge a benefit, 
should never think he has been suiticiently grateful. 





ON POVERTY. 

\ man without money is a body without a soul ; a walking 
corpse, and a horrible spectre. His address is sad and awk- 
ward ; his conversation tedious and troublesome. If he go to 
visit any one, he never finds him at home ; and if he open 
his mouth to speak, he is immediately interrupted, lest he 
should terminate his discourse by asking money. He is 
shunned as one infected, und considered an useless burthen 
upon earth. If he have wit, he cannot show it; and if he 
have none, he is regarded as the most hideous two-legged 
inonster that nature can produce. Flis enemies say he is 
worthless ; and those who are the most moderate in speaking 
of him, qualify their praise by shrugging up their shoulders. 
Necessity wakes him in the morning, and misery attends him 
at night. The women find him graceless in the exireme. His 
host wishes, like the cameleon, that he could live upon air; 
and his taylor, that he would clothe himself like our first 
parents. If he attempt to reason, vo one attends to him; if he 
sneeze, no one perceives it; if he want any thing from a trades- 
man, he is asked to pay fer it beforehand ; and if he contract 
debts, he is looked upon as a knave. 


LANDING AT ABOULKIR. 


N the second volume of his admirable Travels, Dr. Clark 
. has communicated this glorious atchievement in the follow- 
ing animaicd Cescripiion : “ Never 
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«* Never was any thing conducted with greater regularity, 
The French, to their astonishment, as they afterwards often 
related, instead of beholding a number of men landed pell- 
mell, saw the British troops preserving a regular line, as 
they advanced in their boats, although the wind was di- 
rectly in their teeth: and, finally, landing in regular order 
of battle, under the heaviest fire perhaps ever experienced, 
Shells, cannon-ball, and grape-shot, coming with the wind, 
fell like a storm of hail* about them; yet not a soldier 
quitted his seat or moved, nor did a single sailor shrink 
from the hard labour of his oar. Not a musket was suf- 
fered to be charged, until the troops could form wpon the 
strand. They were commanded to sit still in their boats: 
and this command, with inconceivable firmness, -did these 
men obey ; with the exception only of returning for each 
volley of shot from their enemies three general cheers, an 
effect of ardour in which their officers found it impossible 
to restrain them. The feelings of those who remained in 
the ships were not proof agaiust such a sight. Several of our 
brave seamen wept like children ; and many of those upon 
the quarter-decks who attempted to use telescopes, suffered 
the glasses to fall from their hands, and gave vent to their 
tears. But the moment of triumph was at hand, For three 
long miles, pulling in this manoer, against the wind, did 
our brave tars strain every sinew. Several boats were sunk 
by the barsting of the shells; and about 270 men were 
killed before they reached the shore. At length, with all 
their prows touching the beach at the same instant, the 
beats grounded. Then a spectacle was presented that will 
be for ever memorable. Two hundred of the French 
eavalry actually charged into the sea, and were seen fora 
few seconds hacking the men in the boats ; these assailants 
were every one kille d. It was now about ten o'clock, and 
within about six minutes from this important ctisis the cou- 
test was decided. The 42d regiment leaping up to their mid- 
dle in water formed rapidly upon the shore, and with a degree 
of impatience nothing could restrain, without waiting to 
load their muskets, broke from the main line before it could 
be formed, and ran gall: intly up the hill, sinking d leep in the 
sand at every step they took. In this perilous situation a 
body of French cavalry pushed down upon them; butinstead 
of being thrown into any disorder, they coolly received the 
charge upon the points of their bayonets ; and the. rest of 

the 


* The sailors on this occasion compared the thick shower of shot 
falling about them to a violent storm of hail which the fleet had ex 
perienced in the bay of Marmorice, where the hail-stones were suid to 
have been as large as musket-bulls. 
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the army coming up routed the enemy on all sides. The 
French fled with the greatest precivitation. Our troops had 
been taught to expect no quarter, therefore none was given. 
The wounded and the dying neither claimed nor obtained 
mercy; all was blood, and death, and victory. Oar loss ia 
killed and wounded amounted to 560.” 





Baneful Effects of Ardent Spirits on the Minds of ill-de- 


signing Persons. 


T is universally admitted that the state of inflammation to 

which the body and mind of thieves, robbers, and mur- 
derers are excited is absolutely necessary to enable them 
to execute their diabolical designs. If therefore, it were pos- 
sible to deprive them of the means of such excess, and 
to restrict the habit of drinking formed by such persons 
toso much as shall leave their rational powers unaffected, it 
might be hoped that such dreadful villainies as some months 
since tertitied the public would be avoided. The following 
list anid observations have lately been circulated in the metro- 
polis. 

Public Houses and Dram Shops. 





In the-city of London, . - - 825 
City and liberty of Westminster, - 997 
Tower Hamlets, - - - - 1016 
Lower Royalty, - - - - 43 
Holborn Division, - - - - 759 
Finsbury Division, - - . - 3938 
Kensington Division, - - - . 258 
Southwark, - - - - - 943 
5234 

In the villages and places in the neigbour- 2? =66 
hood of town - - . rv babs ’ 


6000 





The above return was made in 1794, eighteen years ago, 
and it is supposed they have increased about three hundred 
since that period ; and when it is considered upon a moderate 
calculation, that not Jess than five hundred thousand of his 
majesty’s subjects, including women and children, and of 
these the chief part of the lower classes of the people, who 
are more particularly susceptible of those bed impressions 
which arise from eyil examples, and the mixture of vicious 

and 
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and profligate characters, resort occasionally to these places ; 
of how mach consequence is it to the best interests of so- 
ciety, that infinite attention should be bestowed upon whatever 
has a tendency to render these public inc onveniencies respecia- 
ble and use i, and to prevent their being prostituted to pur- 
poses of mischief and depravity. 





Important Invention in British Naval Tactics. 


HE late John Clerk, esq. of Eldon, was the inventor of 
that system of naval tactics, under which the British 
navy has acquired such unrivalied glory. Never,in any former 
instance, have the speculations of the closet been more power- 
fully felt in the affairs of the world. In looking into the his- 
tory of naval warfare, we find, that, previous to the year 1780, 
there was no way of forcing an sawill ing adve rsary toa close 
and decisive action; aud the French accordingly, when they 
meta British fleet eager for battle, always contrived, bya 
skilful system of naval manceuvres, to elude the blow, and to 
pursue the object of their voyage: either parading on the ocean, 
or transporting troops and stores for the attack or defence of 
distant settlements ; and thus wresting from the British the fair 
fruits of their superior gallantry, even while they paid a tacit 
tribute totheir gallantry, by pk: inning ade fensive system to shelter 
them from its effects ; in which they succeed led so well, that 
the hostile fleets of Britain and France generally parted after 
some indecisive firing. ‘This desidcratam in naval tactics was 
first seen and remedied by the inventive genius of Mr, Clerk. 
He plainly demonstrated, with all the force of mathematical 
evide nee, that the plan adopted by the British, of attackingan 
enemy's fleet at once, from van to rear, exposed the advancing 
ships’ to the formida ble | battery of the whole adverse fleet, by 
which means the ‘y were crippled and disabled, either for action 
or pursuit: while the nemy might bear away, aud repeat the 
same manceuvre, until their assailants were tired out by a series 
of such fruitless rype o He then suggested a more decisive 
= 9? 
the grand and prilliont manceuvre, so congenial to the cha- 
racicr of British seamen, of pierciog the enemy's line, which 


€ ] val Sar } » 4 } . 
and certain mode of jolt ing and tinally, he pointed out 


lustantly insured a close action. The system of naval tactics 
was thus perfecied ; for the Bri ish sailor, disdaining stratagem, 
only wanted to fight his enem ¥ on equ: il terms, and relied ot 
bisown valour for the event. Mr. Clerk’s disc overy was Com- 
municated to Adiniral Rodney ; and its value is attested by the 
brilliant victory which followed, and by that unbroken series 
of successes which have ever since distiuguished the ual 
history of the country. ¥ ; 
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GENEROSITY, 


XENEROSITY is the source of joy,and -the sun of the 

J soul. Before her the clouds of distress fly, and the 
stgrms of misery disperse ; her impartial beam spreads com- 
forts and blessings on every side; she appears only to shine the 
brighter in proportion to the felicity that she thus benignly be- 
stows in an extensive circle.. Continue then, Oh generosity! 
to illume my bosom! Let this hand forget its employment, 
and the motion of this heart cease, when it no longer feels its 
amiable energy! May the he avenly spirit of Christi: inity ani- 
mate to cons — activity, and the most unremitted exe: tions! 
And may its benevolent acts become more and more general! 





ELECTRICITY IN CATS, 


T ATURAL electricity is common almost to all animals, 
1 especially those destined to cateh their prey by night; 
cats have this property in the greatest degree of any animal 
we are acquainted with: their fur or hair is surprisingly elec- 
trical. Lf it be gently raised up, it avoids the touch ’till it be 
farced to it, aud by stroking their backs in the dark, the ema- 
nations of electrical fire are extremely quick and vibrative 
from it, followed by a crackling noise as from glass tubes when 
their electrical atmosphere is struck, 

It appears of singular use to animals destined to catch their 
prey in the dark; they give asudden and quick erection to 
their fur, which raises the electrical fire, and this, by its quick 
ness rushing along the long pointed hairs over their eyes, and 
illuminating the pupilla, enables them to perceive and seize 
their prey. It would be worth while to inquire whether all the 
wild sort that catch their prey with the paw are not endowed 
with the same vibrations of electrical] Gre. The cat is the only 
domestic animal of that species; but such adiscove ry in the 
ferocious kind would still be an additional demonstration of 
that infinite wisdom, so easily discoverable in the most minute 
operations of all the works of God, and so perfectly adi apted 
to a proper end. 





Answer, by TC——B, to W. T. rry’s Question, inserted the 23d of 
dD: cemober. 


prow R-THIRDS 62.5lbs. the avoirdupoise (the weight of 
a cubic foot of water) =41000lbs.=— the weight the cube 
will sustain, 

Vol. 52. 4 § Answer, 
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Answer, by J. Postlethwaite, of the Royal Marines, to the Rebus, inserted the 
27th of April. 


HY meaning, Belcher, I have found, 
And SURGEON will the same expound. 


ft Similar answers have been received from ]. Davey, of St. Ewe; Ca. 
roline Caines, of Lion’s-gate; [*. L. Veysey, of Rackenford; J. Grant, of 
Smithaleigh; H. Welsford, of Crediton; J. Strike, North Hill, near Laun- 
ceston; J. Stabback, Weymouth; J. W.of Charmouth; a Cornish trades- 
man; W. Bickham, Spring Gardens, near Ashburton; and T. Sherwill, at 
Plympton. 





Answer, by N’importe qui, of Sagorenr, to W. Bickbam’s Charade, inserted 
May 11. 


How, pleasant it is, in the sweet month of May, 

»Mid the FRAGRANCE of gardens and meadows to stray : 
When nature has put on her holiday clothes, 

Bedeck’d with the violet, the cowslip, and ruse. 


We have received the like answer from F. L. Veysey, of Racken 
ford; Caroline Caines, of Lion’s-gate; B. Belcher; H. Welsford, of Credi- 
ton; J. W. of Charmouth; R. Passmore, of Sherwell; J. Davy, St. Ewe; 
J. Grant, of Smithaleigh; T. Sherwill, Plympton; and W. C. Treffry, of 
Heligan. 





Answer, by F. Postlethwaite, of the Royal Marines, to the Charade, by N’Im. 
porte Qui, inserted May 11. 


JESAR would HOSTAGES demand in vain, 
Had he to fight with British troops again. 


t*+ We have received the like answer from William Terry, of Plymouth; 
T. Sherwell, at Plympton school; Caroline Caines, of Lion’s.gate; I. L. 
Veysey, of Rackeuford; J, W. of Charmouth; P. Ninnis, Tavistock ; and 
J. Grant, of Smithaleigh. 








4 CHARADE, by W, Bickham, of Spring Gardens, near Ashburton. 


Y first is what I do detest ; 
My next adorns the fair one's breast, ~ 
And sends its fragrance forth always 
When Nature’s Sire my whole displays. 





AREBUS., 





— ae 


Son of Tantalus first find; 
A son of Neptune call to mind; 
A son of Priam third select; 
A son of Lycaon detect ; 
A son of Crinisus declare; 
A son of Belus make appear: 


The initials join, in order right, 
You'll surely bring my name to sight. 


9 PCETRY. 
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t The Address delivered by Mrs. Siddons, June 29, 1812, at Covent Gar- 
den Theatre, after performing the Part of Macbeth, on her Retirement 
from the Stage. 

WRITTEN BY MR. HORACE TWISS. 


HO has not felt, how growing use endears 
The fond remembrance of our former years? 
Who has not sigh’d, when doom’d to leave at last 
The hopes of youth, the habits of the past, 
‘The thousand ties and interests that impart 
A second nature to the human heart, 
And, wreathing round it close, like tendrils, climb, 
Blooming in age, and sanctified by time ? 


Yes! at this moment crowd upon my mind 
Scenes of bright days for ever left behind, 
Bewildering visions of enraptur’d youth, 

When hope and fancy wore the hues of truth, 

And long-forgotten years, that almost seem 

The faded traces of a morning-dream |! 

Swect are those mournful thoughts: for they renew 

Che pleasing sense of all I owe to you, 

For cach inspiring smile, and soothing tear, 

i‘or those full honours of my long career, 

Phat cheer’d my earliest hope, and chas’d my latest fear. 


And tho’, for me, those tears shall fow no more, 

And the warm sunshine of your smile is o’er, 

Cho’ the bright beams are fading fast away, 
“That shone unclouded thro’ my summer-day, 

Yet grateful memory shall reflect their light 

Oe’r the dim shadows of the coming night, 

And lend to later life a softer tone, 

A moonlight tint, a lustre of her own, 


Judges and friends! to whom the tragic strain 
OFf nature’s feeling never spoke in vain, 
Perhaps your hearts, when years have glided by, 
And past emotions wake a fleeting sigh, 
May think on her, whose lips have pour’d so long 
The charmed sorrows of your Shakespeare’s song: 
On her who, parting to return no more, 
Js now the mourner she but scem’d before, 
Herself subdu’d, resigns the melting spell, 
And breathes, with sweiling heart, her long, her last farewell ! 


The audience took leave of their favourite with reiterated acclamations, 
and although all the fitth act, except the first scene, remained unperformed, 
the universal cry of the house was, that they cou/d hear no more; and with 
this unexampled compliment to the greatest tragic actress of the age, the 
scene closed. I: had an unutterable effect on the feelings of the company, 
who immediately retired, 

TO 
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TO NIGHT. 
BY THE LATE DR. BEDDOES. 


Thou! whose shades with ever-circling pace, 
From clime to clime, light’s flying limits chace ; 
Come, sable sire vf vision-haunted sleep, 
In soft oblivion harass’d nature steep; 
With gentle finger close the lids of day ; 
Relume the lustre of thy milky way ; - 
Cheer with that orb serene thy vast domain, 
And marshal round their queen her twinkling train ; 
Thy deep repose o’er toil-spent throngs cftuse, 
And shed on thirsty lands thy covling dews, 


With silent step approach my tossing bed, 
And wave thy poppies o’er my sinking head ; 
Next, friend of anguish, urge thy steeds atar, 
And waft my Laura in thy noiseless car: 
No shadowy phantom of a faithless dream, 
But breathing life, and blooming beauty’s beam ; 
Gild with its winning smile her lucid eye, 
O’er her ting’d cheek let switt emotivn fly, 
‘Thro’ her fine trame congenial! ardeurs dart, 
Heave her full breast, and urge her throbbing heart 


Not now, as erst, when sounds unfinish’d hung, 
And timid accents taulter’d on my tongue, 
Nly passion-palsied lips their powers deny, 
But willing words and soothing tones supply ! 
** Star of my life, and centre of my thought! 
Whom, distant far, enamour’d fancy thought! 
O smile serene! and smooth thy polish’d brow, 
Propitious hear aftection’s ardent vow; 
Give to my tortur’d soul her lust repose, 
And close the series of a lover’s woes!” 
But instant, ah! the beatific dream, 
Flits at the touch of yon intrusive beam: 
No form soft smiling fills the void of air, 
Quick close my eyelids, fly the hateful glare! 
‘Vhought, busy thought, thro’ all thy boundless reign, 
Seek the fair fugitive—thou seek’st in vain. 
Long, listless scenes the hours of light display, 
The sad realities of joyless day. 
Oft, ere their course his sluggish steeds have run, 
Of mute impaticnce eyes the lingering sun, 
And many a sigh invokes the welcome shade, 
That brings to tancy’s arms the blooming maid. 


Still, dear illusions, hover o’er the nizht, 
And gild the gloom with visionary light, 
Still o’er my soul your kiadly influence shed! 
For where the sweet magician deigns to tread, 
Debasing passions fly the hallow’d ground, 
Nor dare profane the heart where she is found. 





ON THE DEATH OF AN INFANT. 


} sin could nip, or sorrow fade, 
Death came with friendly care, 
‘Lhe tender bud to Heav’n convey’d, 
@ad bade it blossom there. 
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